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THE CHAKACTER OF THE JAPANESE. 

A Study of Human Nature. 

BY BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN. 

In describing the Japanese, or any other people, of course we 
must not fail to distinguish between those features that depend on 
the fundamental character and those that are only the result of a 
certain stage of civilization or enlightenment. In regard to civili- 
zation and enlightenment, too, we should not forget that, quite 
the same as in every other part of the world, all the inhabitants of 
the country are not equally civilized, and that, while some are 
highly enlightened, others are still essentially in a state of barbar- 
ism. We may also at the outset take it for granted that no nation 
(except our own, of course !) possesses at once all the admirable 
qualities of human character, however inconsistent one with an- 
other. It is plain, moreover, that a just discriminating account 
of the Japanese people as a whole will not apply to my excellent 
friends among them, nor, doubtless, to numerous others who are 
far more enlightened than the average, or of exceptionally well- 
balanced natural qualities. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the character of the Japa- 
nese is their socialness; for, in comparison with the average of 
men, they have somewhat less of the instinct of self-preservation 
or self-help and more of the instinct of association — the two in- 
stincts, the self-regarding and the social, as they might be called, 
that are clearly the two most indispensable for the perpetuation 
of mankind. Of course, the instinct for association is based on 
ultimate reasons or secret, and often unconscious, motives that are 
in one sense selfish, such as the want of aid or protection, and the 
wish to advance one's own race ; yet it leads to looking to others 
not only for help, but to render assistance in order to preserve one's 
actual or possible aider or protector, and not one's self alone. 
Probably no man is wholly destitute of either of the two instincts, 
and probably in no two individuals or nations are they balanced 
in exactly like manner. The establishment and continuance of 
various modes of balancing the two instincts as shovra in whole 
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tribes or races, though in part due merely to inheritance, may be 
greatly favored by peculiarities of climate or other external cir- 
cumstances, making one instinct or the other more particularly 
essential ; as, for example, a cold Northern climate may demand 
more of the self-regarding instinct, a greater eagerness in trying 
to gain one's own food and shelter, while a warm Southern climate 
may give freer play to the social instinct. However that may be, 
the differences in degree of one instinct or the other are not on 
the whole so very great if you compare one country with another; 
yet they are with their effects noticeable enough to make two 
easily distinguished sets of races, in which the Japanese stand un- 
mistakably on the side marked by a greater share of the social in- 
stinct. The trait is a complex result of other simpler ones, and 
has certain necessary concomitants and consequences, as we shall 
find by a detailed examination. 

The mental functions of the Japanese, like those of other men 
or of any living being, of any animal or even plant, consist of per- 
ceiving (either things or words — both in one sense external ob- 
jects), of suffering (pain or pleasure — both strictly subjective), and 
of willing or action (external to the brain or internal, and con- 
scious or unconscious) ; and to these simple operations strict analy- 
sis can reduce the highest flights of the intellect, of the sensibility 
or of the will, with the loftiest conceptions of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. Moral goodness is acting according to our in- 
stinct of what is beneticial to the race — often, to be sure, a debased 
or unenlightened or incorrectly interpreted instinct — and that in- 
stinct is, through long inheritance or transmitted unconscious 
memory, the combined result of countless objective perceptions 
and subjective experiences (of pain or pleasure) in regard to human 
conduct, causing some actions to be associated with a feeling of 
annoyance or disgust, and others with one of satisfaction or de- 
light. We have, then, to consider the intellectual, aesthetic, and 
moral character of the Japanese, or their intelligence, their taste, 
and their behavior. 

I. Their intelligence seems very great because they are re- 
markably quick in perception. Moreover, one and the same nim- 
bleness of nerve and brain, by conscious or unconscious methods, 
makes possible both the swift transfer of sensations from the sur- 
face to the centre and the rapid view of their interpretation ac- 
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cording to previous experience or of any other more or less closely 
allied former impressions ; so that the same agility that enables 
quickness of external perception or of action gives the capacity of 
readily calling up associated former ideas, or a good memory, 
which is a striking characteristic of the Japanese. Their very 
quickness of habit makes them impatient, however, at the careful, 
close observation of internal processes or reflection that is re- 
quired for reasoning or invention, at deduction, induction, analy- 
sis, synthesis ; and in these directions they seldom go beyond the 
simplest, most obvious steps. Reflection is rather favored by a 
certain slowness and by a dulness of perception that both lessens 
the distraction of outside sensations and enables the operations of 
the mind and a single train of thought to be followed up more 
surely. As the Japanese are ready, then, at outward observation^ 
and therefore inclined to it (and for that reason social rather than 
self-regarding), and are of excellent memory, they are necessarily 
at the same time unreflective and not deep in reasoning and origi- 
nality. The effect will be seen in their knowledge and belief, or 
the combination of their perceptions, memory, reasoning, and in- 
vention. 

1. Their perception is so quick as to make them seem at times 
remarkably acute and brilliant. It enables them also to become 
very quick in action, and adroit and deft in movements of the 
hands or body ; and such manual dexterity and ready precision 
are highly useful to them in many occupations and trades, and 
make them, for example, conspicuous for excellence as acrobats 
and jugglers. The quickness, too, in some favorite games, where a 
certain number of fingers or the position of the hands must be in- 
stantly seen and replied to, is marvellous, especially with the daily 
practice of the professional singing girls and their frequent com- 
panions. 

2. The memory of the Japanese often enables them, in spite of 
many obvious drawbacks, to distinguish themselves greatly by 
their proficiency in study at foreign schools or universities ; and 
at home they are, whether in college or in the primary school, 
likewise extraordinarily successful. 

3. As their quickness makes them impatient of the slow pro- 
cesses of reasoning, they often seem, from that cause as well as 
sometimes for want of enlightenment and training, to be deficient 
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in reasoning power, or in the logical faculty so called (more prop- 
erly speaking, a mode of action or habit). 

a. In deduction, then, they are apt to be hasty and careless 
about a thorough examination of the premises' correctness and 
true relation to one another. Yet, as far as they do reason, they 
do it so rapidly as to seem often to arrive at the result rather by 
intuition or instinctive perception. They are themselves frequently 
unconscious of the process, and nnable or unwilling to explain it 
in full, and so seem at times arbitrary and unreasonable. In urg- 
ing a request, too, a favorite (and among themselves often the most 
efficient) final argument is practically nothing deeper or more ra- 
tional than a mere appeal to personal regard or deference : " Do 
it to please me." Or a disputed point is sometimes yielded at last 
on the same ground of mere complaisance, and then a wish not to 
be outdone in courtesy may bring about the desired concession 
from the other party, either side disregarding or overlooking 
really weighty reasons. 

h. The Japanese are also qnite capable of induction, and quick 
at it, but in cases of the least complication are apt to err in not 
examining the circumstances with sufficient care and thoroughness, 
and in overlooking many of the less noticeable ones. They there- 
fore make broad, hasty generalizations and inflexible rules and 
laws, and cannot willingly tolerate any exceptions ; and are conse- 
quently apt to be extremists, to go from one extreme to another, 
and to " run any idea into the ground." They will, for example, 
not easily comprehend how you can say things in praise of a man 
or people and at the same time mention any drawbacks; a man 
or a people must be altogether good or altogether bad. They will 
be impatient at the idea of balancing the good and bad qualities, 
or at doubtfulness even in cases where doubt is necessary ; and es- 
pecially dissatisfied with any result that is not clearly and simply 
sweeping and decisive, however far beyond human powers it may 
be to form such a judgment correctly. They do not like half-way 
statements. Everything must be said sharply, definitely, precisely ; 
it is less matter whether it be exactly and truthfully said. They 
are prone, therefore, to round assertions, and to avoiding every 
appearance of doubt or imperfect knowledge on any point they 
are expected to answer about ; and are more or less annoyed at 
such conscientious carefulness on the part of others. 
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0. The careful, minute reflection required for analysis and syn- 
thesis is likewise irksome to their rapid, minds, and they are con- 
sequently lacking in deep originality. Nevertheless, they are quick 
enough to make discoveries or inventions, though almost or quite 
invariably none but those of a kind that needs little deep think- 
ing ; and we may confidently expect that a profound discovery will 
rarely at any future time be made by the present race of Japanese. 
In their past history it has always been so ; their learning and 
their arts have all apparently come from abroad, formerly from 
Corea and China, and now froni America and Europe. Doubtless, 
in the course of many centuries, improvements or changes have 
been made in their own agriculture, architecture, textile, fictile, or 
metallic manufactures, dress, mode of writing, medicine, or other 
arts according to the requirements of novel circumstances; but 
such changes would seem to have been very sliglit at any one time 
and not to have been altogether of very great difficulty, though 
certainly in some cases of a good deal of importance. 

Their readiness, however, not only to learn new things, but to 
devise novelties of method slightly difficult except for the quick- 
ness of their invention, compensates well in many respects for the 
lack of deeper pondering discovery. That universal readiness of 
the race was amusingly illustrated by the inexperienced steamer- 
engineer or captain who, having inside the harbor started his en- 
gine, did not know how to stop it, but yet in the sudden emer- 
gency had the wit to set the helm so that the vessel kept turning 
safely in a circle until the boiler-fire had been extinguished and 
the steam used up. Such readiness in the adoption or device of 
methods is particularly important in certain occupations, where it 
is more necessary to do at once what seems best at the moment 
than to take the chance of finding out some better way by reflec- 
tion that would cause very harmful delay ; and probably in more 
than half the cases no better way would, after all, be found out. 
The Japanese are, therefore, peculiarly fitted to excel, for instance, 
in military surgery, and with European training do so. The same 
readiness makes them clear-headed and never muddled, and en- 
ables them to be witty, bright, and clear in talk with definite, pre- 
cise statements, and quick at composing verses with their easy 
rules, though, even in the more deliberate productions of the pen, 
original traces of profound wit or wisdom are looked for almost in 
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Tain. Indeed, a deep, hidden meaning in a composition is not 
aimed at, and is considered, on the contrary, tiresome, nntil at least 
it has become familiar. It may, therefore, be expected that Japa- 
nese literature will not be found rich in masterpieces, and that the 
most successful of its works will be of a light, comic character. 

The want of deep originality, with their quickness to learn, in- 
clination to outward observation and consequent respectfulness, 
leads the Japanese to copy after others and imitate them, a habit 
that is thought by some Americans and Europeans to be carried 
to an extreme, but one that is really very useful and almost uni- 
versal in other countries too, and one that is based on excellent 
reasons, and is a necessary consequence or concomitant of the 
qualities that make the people so attractive and amiable. Tliey 
have for ages adopted the civilization of others without any im- 
portant additions of their own, and now, seeing the superiority of 
Western enlightenment to what they have so long received from 
China, they are actively adopting our modern ways. It is but 
natural, too, that they should begin mostly with superficial mat- 
ters and, what strikes them at first sight, dress, furniture, and 
house-building. 

Yet, partly led by their great love of knowledge, they have hit 
upon the imitation of one most important and radical thing, and 
that is the universal introduction of public almost free schools, so 
that already every village child has no great distance to go to 
school ; and the result within a single generation will be far greater 
than was probably estimated at first, and will go on increasing 
still much further as well-educated and well-trained teachers be- 
come more numerous than has hitherto been made possible by the 
more imperfect and more expensive and, therefore, less frequented 
schools of the old fashion, in which a very good complete educa- 
tion was scarcely equal to that of our boys of twelve or thirteen. 

4. a. For the Japanese, with their quickness of wit, are neces- 
sarily fond of its consequently easy exercise, and therefore inquisi- 
tive and eager to lean?, and so prize most highly the privilege of 
going to school or college, especially as they have a strong belief that 
even the material rewards of scholarship are very valuable. Their 
inquisitiveness or curiosity, as might be supposed, extends, in the 
less enlightened state, even to the most trivial and unimportant 
matters. With their quickness and readiness, and their ease of 
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learning or excellence of memory, they are sparred on by an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, a most valuable trait, however annoy- 
ing it may sometimes be in its smaller manifestations. 

h. In science they may be expected to become very proficient, 
without, however, inventing profoundly original methods, yet to 
work out important results in ways discovered by others ; but it is 
of course still too soon to look for many such results, for it is 
obvious that an exclusion for several centuries from nearly all com- 
munication with the outside world and only a brief intercourse 
with Europe previously have hindered thecountry from obtaining 
much enlightenment, so that the people generally, excepting a for- 
tunate few, have the defects that must arise thereby, and are still 
very backward in the enlightenment of modem times. Now, how- 
ever, they take up our Western studies with great zeal, and work 
with especial success in those branches that require the observation 
of external facts, such as meteorology and surveying, and are well 
capable of ordinary generalization from the observed facts ; but 
will doubtless always be found deficient in the power to make 
more profound generalizations — that is, to recognize general laws 
or principles deeply underlying what seems at first a mass of more 
or less discordant facts. In very doubtful affairs they must, there- 
fore, seem lacking in judgment, or the more or less distinct and 
conscious perception of such less obvious underlying guiding prin- 
ciples, though remarkably clear-sighted and practical in simpler 
matters. 

0. The respect for others and the habit of not looking below the 
surface make the Japanese give ready credence to what is told 
them, and to appear even credulous in the less enlightened state. 
They have therefore, in times past, become converts on a large 
scale to the foreign Buddhistic religion, and now with compara- 
tive readiness accept the Christian. But their understanding and 
belief of the tenets would seem to many outsiders superficial and 
slight. The priests of the Buddhist and of the earlier adopted 
religion each modified their doctrines to some extent bo as to 
smooth the way for conversion, or for retaining believers ; and to 
foreigners it would seem now as if there were little contention be- 
tween the two, 80 far as the laity is concerned, and as if every one 
followed the forms of both. Indeed, the forms of the older re- 
ligion are regarded as a political or State ceremonial, while the 
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Buddhist ones are more private and domestic. The popular idea 
of the gods is a very low one, and they are supposed to be ap- 
peased by very external forms — by walking repeatedly round the 
outside of a temple ; by pilgrimages to holy spots, like famous tem- 
ples or the tops of unusually high mountains ; by vain repetitions 
of prayers with loud utterance (to be heard by the god, not so 
much by men, for such piety gains no special admiration in Japan) ; 
by turning prayer- wheels and the like methods, and at the time of 
prayer a god's attention is called by sounding a gong or bell ; and 
the outward observance is apparently not supposed to be aifected 
by any consideration, whether the heart be near or far from it. 
Even a priest will laugh heartily at a foreigner's imitating their 
bell-tapping and prayers, quite untouched by any feeling that the 
god may be offended or that the act is done in a scoffing or con- 
temptuous spirit. The priests are so little oppressed by any super- 
stitious regard for the sacredness of their utensils of woi'ship that 
they have been known, for instance at a gay convivial occasion in 
a small temple used also as a dwelling, not to scruple to seize a 
wooden bell, or "fish," as it is called, and its hammer, used prop- 
erly for calling the god's attention, and to dance about with them, 
beating time as they went. The Buddhists use idols in their wor- 
ship, but, doubtless, without any greater belief in the god's special 
presence in the wood or stone than the Roman Catholics have in 
regard to their images and pictures. The unreflecting simplicity 
of the uneducated is also shown in the custom near some Buddhist 
temples of selling small eels or lishes, to be rescued by the purchaser 
from the death to which the seller says he would otherwise have to 
consign them for his own food. But the clear-headedness of the 
Japanese makes them little inclined to superstition compared with 
any other race in the like stage of enlightenment, and so-called 
religious dogmas sit lightly upon them ; and education, with their 
quick wit, almost invariably gives a perception of the falsity of 
superstitions and leads them to a rational faith like Confucianism. 
II. In matters of taste, whether in studied art of various kinds, 
both pure and decorative, such as landscape gardening, architect- 
ure, carving, painting, drawing, calligraphy, lacquer-ware, bronzes, 
pottery, cloisonn^, dress, theatrical acting, dancing, music, fine 
literature, and poetry, or in unstudied trifles and common speech 
and manners, we find in Japan the same remarkable readiness 
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with its consequent grace and exuberance in the lighter details, 
the same love of outward observation, and the same lack of the 
profound that is essential to high art. Their aim is, then, the 
picturesque rather than the thoroughly beautiful, and (as only 
complete beauty will bear repetition) diflFerence rather than sym- 
metry, disjointed diversity rather than unity ; indeed, endless va- 
i-iety, variety above everything else, and color rather than form. 
They excel, then, in decorative art, in the painting of flowers and 
birds, and especially in landscape gardening. 

In landscapes unity is well-nigh impossible, and is therefore 
little missed, and symmetry would look unnatural, whereas variety 
is extremely essential. The superficial beauties of color and fra- 
grance make flowers and plants particularly attractive to the 
Japanese, and no taste is more widespread among them than that 
for ornamental gardening. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that every house, however humble, has something to represent an 
ornamental gai-den, be it no more than a single carefully trained 
pine or a couple of shrubs in a bit of ground hardly six feet square, 
or, at least in the summer-time, a box a foot or two long with 
miniature streams, ponds, islands, bridges, houses, temples, and 
with dolls for men and women. By a country roadside an urchin 
may be found amusing himself with arranging flowers or twigs on 
a bank to represent a garden, as our children of the same age 
make sand-pies in the path or diminutive mill-ponds in the gutter. 
A cook's wife, with a plentiful supply of earth, stones, plants, and 
toys, can, in three or four hours, make a miniature landscape of five 
square yards that would do credit to any of our landscape artists. 
Indeed, you may say broadly that a day laborer in Japan has 
more artistic feeling in gardening than some of our professional 
lands<!ape gardeners. In the course of centuries certain rules 
about garden ornamentation have become established that are 
now accepted without question or investigation and followed 
blindly. It is probable that the art was first brought from China 
to Japan ; but it seems to be practiced much more universally, 
and in general more successfully, here than on the Continent. 

Japanese architecture also is copied from the Chinese, but with 
much more exclusive use of wood as the building material, and 
in proportion to its strength, perhaps, with somewhat greater 
lightness and picturesqueness in form. In regard to ornament, 
1 
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the principle is followed that " beauty is only skin deep," and the 
main effort is to make the surface look well with plaster, paper- 
ing, and lacquer, though paint is seldom used, owing to ignorance 
of oil-colors. The interior of dwelling-houses is commonly almost 
bare of ornament, but in the best rooms there may be a post or 
cross-piece of handsome or gnarled wood, and perhaps a small 
piece of fine lattice- work or open-work carving made to represent 
a landscape, or possibly three or four water-color pictures pasted 
upon sliding doors. 

Some of the temples are very richly adorned with most elabo- 
rate, light and graceful carvings of birds, flowers, monkeys, drag- 
ons and other natural or fabulous animals, brilliantly painted and 
gilded, and sometimes comic as well as grotesque. There are 
many wooden images of gods, too, likewise painted and grotesque 
rather than majestic in appearance, whatever the intention of 
the artist may have been. There are also near temples bronze 
images of Buddha, many of them of enormous size, but, how- 
ever interesting as specimens of foundry-work and ingenuity, 
have no great merit as sculptures. Indeed, the human form 
and face are too difficult for the national disposition and pow- 
ers, at least as hitherto cultivated. There are, however, a few 
wood carvers who copy the human face very closely in colored 
images used especially by the florists in their autumnal chrysan- 
themum exhibitions, where the dresses of the groups of figures are 
most tastefully made up of different-colored flowers and green 
leaves. The faces of some large dolls, too, have a childlike look 
extremely well done ; and, on a small scale in ivory carvings, much 
expression is sometimes given to the face. Other ivory carvings, 
of more commonplace objects, many of them comic, are very nu- 
merous and often remarkably well done, though still nothing that 
could be called high art. 

It is the same with pictures, whether in colors or in black and 
white. Very frequently most delicate touches and grace, an end- 
less variety of admirably skilful trifles (comparatively speaking), 
but never a combination into anything grand or thoroughly and 
consistently beautiful. Their better pictorial art, too, is mainly 
copied from the Chinese and from former pictures, not from na- 
ture. The artists' work has the graceful freedom that comes from 
remarkable rapidity, sureness, an(J delicacy of hand. 
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Every Japaneee of any education has, in fact, a very excellent 
training for his hand and eye in the ten years needed to learn to 
write more or less handsomely the Chinese characters used for his 
own language. The art of forming with some elegance those 
graceful, beautiful characters is the real difficulty of that mode of 
writing, not the vastly easier task of memorizing their construc- 
tion and meaning ; but not one moment of all the time spent in 
learning to write well is lost, for it is learning the art of drawing 
and gaining a sure and delicate touch. The Japanese are very suc- 
cessful in calligraphy, an art highly esteemed by them, and excite 
the admiration of the Chinese even in a style that is wholly illegible 
on the Continent, for the Japanese incline particularly to use the 
lighter and more flowing and consequently more graceful con- 
tracted forms at the expense of easy legibility to their own coun- 
trymen, quite a secondary consideration apparently. 

In their lacquer-ware, bronzes, pottery, and cloisonn6 they show 
the same tendency to lightness, variety, pleasing colors, and grace- 
ful decoration ; but the more difficult merit of fine form is often 
lacking. The form of many of their bronzes, indeed, is not merely 
fantastic but frightful, though the surface be adorned with ex- 
quisite decorative sculpture. The shape of much of their pottery, 
too, is a little heavy and graceless in comparison with ancient and 
modem Western forms. The lacquer-ware is somewhat slighter 
and more fragile than the Chinese. The decorative skill of the 
Japanese is extremely well adapted to all such articles, as it is also 
to woven fabrics. 

In dress, too, they show admirable taste in the use of colors 
and in the modes that have, with occasional slight variation, been 
in vogue several hundred years since their adoption from China, 
where they long ago fell into disuse in favor of a much less grace- 
ful and hardly more convenient or comfortable costume. The 
dress of Japanese men is becoming to their bodily figure, and so- 
ber in color according to their age and occupation, with no trink- 
etry, save perhaps a knob or large button, often of ivory, finely 
carved, but comic or grotesque, to hang their tobacco pouch to 
their girdle ; and the women, though more gayly dressed, espe- 
cially when very young, are not less exacting in soberness as age 
increases. The colors are both well combined and in thetnselves 
beautifully dyed of bright and in many cases very delicate 
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tints. The special ornament of the ladies' costume (aside from 
the pins, combs, and other trifles of endless variety worn on the 
head in their stiffly pomaded, fantastically dressed hair) is the 
enormous knot of their broad girdle behind, and it often has beau- 
tiful patterns woven or dyed into it. In such dress and personal 
ornaments we naturally expect and really find, more constantly 
than anywhere else, the love of variety and lack of serious mean- 
ing and thoroughness. Fine dresses are of course particularly 
to be seen at any holiday gathering, or at a musical or dancing 
entertainment ; but the best opportunity to see their magnificence 
is on the stage, where the display is really gorgeous, and at the 
same time tasteful in the highest degree. 

The theatrical acting, as might be expected from the close atten- 
tion of the Japanese to superficial matters, however minute, is in 
comedy 'very natural indeed ; but in more serious pieces there is a 
large mixture of conventionality, particularly in the mode of utter- 
ance, yet with much of the same naturalness of action. It is in- 
deed so realistic that what would in a Western piece be condensed 
into ten minutes may be spread through a whole hour; so that 
the Japanese theatre becomes downright tedious to an American 
who is able just to see the drift of what is going on, and feels but 
slight interest in the long periods of commonplace between the 
few exciting points. The loud conventional utterance in dismem- 
bered syllables, so as to be heard distinctly by the remoter specta- 
tors, is accompanied, too, by a conventional treatment of the 
actor's face, so as to exaggerate some of its features according to 
the popular taste and make them more easily visible at a distance, 
but very ugly to a foreign eye. Fighting battles is partly changed 
into acrobatic feats with somersaults and the like, so as decidedly 
to relieve the gravity and seriousness of the situation. The re- 
arrangement of the stage furniture, and the special lighting up of 
the actors' poses after dark, is done by noiseless imps covered 
with black dresses and masks, and supposed to be invisible, a sim- 
ple and shallow device worthy of the Midsummer Night's inter- 
lude, yet, on the whole, a very undisturbing and satisfactory way 
of getting over or evading certain impossibilities. 

Dancing is rare upon the stage, but as a spectacle is very fre- 
quent in more private places, and is also the occasion of displaying 
tasteful dresses, all the gayer as the dancers are mostly very young. 
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The dance is a pantotnime representation of the action of a song 
sang at the same time by the musicians, and (unlike what is cus- 
tomary in some Oriental countries) is almost always of the most 
proper character. To some unhabituated foreigners Japanese 
dancing has seemed nothing but insipid, languid movement ; but 
the taste for it and appreciation seem to grow with better ac- 
quaintance, and it gets to be greatly admired for its grace and 
meaning as well as for the pleasing and constantly varying com- 
binations of brilliant colors and the bright, fair faces and lithe, 
comely forms of some of the dancers. But the grace and meaning 
are not very deeply studied. 

Japanese music is copied from the Chinese, and, as given by the 
ordinary singing girls, with their three-stringed banjo and im- 
perfect training, is considered abominable by foreigners ; but, as 
rendered with the twelve-stringed koto or cithern by skilful per- 
formers, is pleasing, even to good foreign musicians. Yet here too 
there is nothing of Japanese origin that is at all prof oimd, and the 
merit is not that of composers but of performers, and consists in 
deftness of hand and acuteness of ear ; and there appear to be no 
remarkable original Japanese musical pieces. 

In fine literature and poetry we may be sure that, even when 
better known than at present to the Western World, there will 
prove to be (as so far already appears) no very great masterpieces, 
and that such as there are will be of a lighter or even comic kind, 
or, as in dialogue or epistles, approaching talk with the living 
voice. 

It is in talk rather than in the studied use of the pen that the 
Japanese excel, owing to their precision and clearness of ex- 
pression, their quickness of wit and humor, and their cheerful 
gayety, touching lightly upon everything, instantly comprehending 
anything whatever (or thinking so), and finding the least thorough- 
ness of discussion a bore. 

In< a thousand little things of daily occurrence the same light 
grace and tastiness are constantly and invariably displayed by al- 
most every Japanese, in even the veriest trifles, in manners, the 
movements of the body, in salutation or in conversation, the patch- 
ing of slightly torn paper doors with bits cut to the shape of a 
butterfly, the pasting a double, half-broken pine leaf into the pull- 
space of a. paper window, the placing of cake slices in overthrown- 
1 * XIX— 10 
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step-form on a plate — in everything, everywhere, a certain jannti- 
ness, neatness, and airiness that are most taking to the observer. 
Some of those trifles have become with them customary conven- 
tionalities, and are repeated from generation to generation. Yet 
there are always the insatiable thirst for novelty, the love of change, 
and ignorance of underlying principles ; so that there is often of 
late years a most inconsiderate imitation of foreigners both in 
small matters and in great, but especially in those obvious on the 
surface, in manners, dress, furniture, and architecture, overlooking 
from admiration at novelty the inherent ugliness of many feat- 
ures and the necessary incongruity of some with the climatic and 
other conditions of the country. Indeed, mere oddity of looks goes 
very far in pleasing the Japanese, and seems to be the principal 
criterion of their appreciation of natural landscapes and of all 
natural objects, as well as to a great degree of all works of art. 

III. In behavior and action the Japanese — either (1) by them- 
selves in general ; or (2) specially towards superiors in authority, 
power, or social rank, such as parents, masters, patrons, the gov- 
ernment, and priests ; or (3) in more equal relations toward men 
and women ; or (4^ towards admitted inferiors — with the utmost 
inclination to sociality, show the same readiness and quickness, the 
same promptness of action as of decision, but a want of careful re- 
flection as to motives and reasons, the same love of variety and 
change, and the same lack of depth and thoroughness. 

1. The ruling principle throughout, the ultimate source of 
nearly all their activity, is regard for others rather than self-respect, 
an "external conscience" or mentor rather than an internal one, 
a tendency to conform to others' ideas of right and wrong rather 
than to any of their own, to consider it right to do a questionable 
thing if "others do so," and yet commonly without any more 
serious dread of consequences than that of ridicule. Indeed, their 
word for bad (apparently allied to our own and still more like our 
word worse) has evidently the same root as the word for laugh ; 
and another quite distinct word that means ridiculous is to-day 
constantly used also in the sense of bad. And yet when ridicule 
does come they are much less deeply sensitive to it and annoyed by 
it than a more reflective people. Owing to the social habits and 
customs that have arisen from their disposition, they are almost 
every moment of their lives under the observation of others, and. 
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consequently, under the influence of the incentive to good conduct 
that is most potent with them, and the one that produces, too, a 
much more pleasing effect in the eyes of others than conscientious- 
ness and self-respect, which lead almost invariably and necessarily 
to goody-goodness, if not to pride and real selfishness. In fact, 
goody-goodness, so offensive to everybody, even to the goody- 
good, is nothing but conscientiousness without regard to the 
opinion of others ; the goody-good wish to be self-denying, but are 
bent upon doing what they think is right rather than what you 
think is, and try to be indifferent t^ your lack of appreciation of 
their behavior. Nothing is farther than goody-goodness from the 
character of the Japanese. 

It must not be imagined, either, that the feelings indicated by 
their amiable language or actions are so deep as would be shown 
in the same way by a slower, more reflective, less demonstrative 
people. As the feelings are not so deep, the disappointment of 
wishes and bereavement are easily borne, and the people are, con- 
sequently, light-hearted and gay. Just before beaching a vessel 
in a storm the only one of the ship's company who could not swim 
has been found to join merrily in the joking of the others at the 
almost certain prospect of his drowning ; and you may eee a young 
woman of education and good character watching with slight and 
idle curiosity some trivial circumstance at one side while her 
much-beloved mother's body is lowering into the grave close by. 

Both the lack of great depth of feeling and the desire to please 
others encourage cheerfulness and gayety of manner and joking 
habits ; so that social gatherings, whether small or large, are apt 
to be very merry, and even in business consultations there is al- 
ways a great deal of fun and laughter (and every question is by 
preference decided through deliberation by discussion with others 
rather than by private reflection). At feasts and on holiday 
parties or excursions " to see the flowers" of the cherry or plum 
and the like, the Japanese are as far as possible from " taking 
their pleasure sadly"; and their rollicking jollity and wholly 
careless abandonment to mirthful delight, with the greatest readi- 
ness of wit and humor, yet with the utmost respect for others, are 
extremely interesting and pleasing. 

Their cheerful, light-hearted disposition makes them, of course, 
very sanguine and hopeful, ready to look on the bright side of 
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every circumstance, and to believe encouraging language about 
any dubious matter. If you aay two words, they will risk a million 
dollars on the most doubtful of mines. 

Owing to their lack of depth of feeling, the Japanese are in gen- 
eral very temperate in the indulgence of their selfish likings, and 
are not greatly addicted to alcoholic drinks, nor to tobacco, and 
only very exceptionally use opium at all. They smoke tobacco, 
to be sure, frequently — even the women — but only take a whiff or 
two at a time. Tea they drink often too, but in small quantities 
and very weak. 

From their want of depth of attachment to anything and their 
cheerful contentment, they are very frugal, and, in their admirp,ble 
climate, able to be comfortable bodily with a very small outlay. 

With such easy comfort, exertion for anything further seems 
superfluous ; they are too well satisfied with their present condition 
to feel, any very great eagerness about improving it when they see 
or foresee no special occasion ; and they are very ready to " let 
well alone " and not to borrow trouble from the future, to let the 
morrow take care of itself, and to be improvident. They are, 
consequently, apt to exaggerate the diflSculty of any change from 
the present condition of affairs and to make mountains out of mole- 
hills in the way of future work to be done, particularly any that 
disturbs present comfort, however serious a careful consideration 
might show the probable future importance of the step to be. 
They seem, therefore, dilatory, whereas they are in fact very 
prompt and ready when they are fully aware of the need of being 
so, and especially when no long, tedious, persistent effort is re- 
quired. In spite, then, of their great natural quickness, they often 
seem, nevertheless, to be very slow to accomplish anything. It is 
the old story of the race between the hare and the tortoise ; the 
quick ones waste their opportunity to win easily, because they are 
inconstant and seek diversion from the steady, plodding pursuit of 
one single aim. 

Their gay and happy disposition makes them careless and heed- 
less, and apparently forgetful of duties, notwithstanding the real 
excellence of their memory ; but it is unmindf ulness, or not keep- 
ing constantly in mind, rather than true forgetfulness or poor 
memory. Their attention is taken up with what is at the moment 
before them, and they have no thought for anything else. If 
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they are reading they appear remarkably abstracted and nncon- 
Bcious of the whole world besides ; but that is quite different from 
abstraction through occupation with one's own thoughts, some- 
thing altogether foreign to Japan. 

Constant observation of what is before them rather than of their 
own thoughts gives them such high respect for outside opinion and 
great regard for superficial matters as to make them apt to be vain, 
humble though they really are in forming a low estimate of them- 
selves ; and consequently they are much pleased and, at least for 
the time being, impressed with any evidence of the esteem of others. 
They are fond of bearing and displaying any badge or mark of such 
good opinion, say a decoration of any order of knighthood, or a 
military medal, or, in the case of servants and laborers, the initial 
or mark of their employer. They are also very liable to have their 
vanity encouraged and played upon by interested parties, publicly 
by ambitious politicians and demagogues, peaceful or warlike, and 
privately by flatterers. 

Such high respect for others' opinion makes the Japanese very 
conservative of ancestral customs, both in more important mat- 
ters and in dress, from fear of ridicule at any decided divergence 
from what is usual. Yet, when once convinced of the superiority 
of Western enlightenment to their own and to the Chinese, which 
they have followed so long, they are pleased to adopt with the 
utmost speed our modern fashions, so far as known to them, and 
think thereby to gain additional respect from the more enlightened 
classes, who have a like admiration of the West. Only the women 
and the more secluded provincials, owing to the inferior education 
and information of their class and their consequent general adher- 
ence to former opinions, are less quick to adopt outlandish customs. 
It is to be hoped that better enlightenment and good sense will 
eventually save the handsome, becoming, convenient, national cos- 
tume. Though the dress seems to a foreigner at first sight very 
uniform, it appears that there is within certain limits change of 
fashion from time to time, just as with us. 

The great regard of the Japanese for appearances and their 
tastefulness lead them to be cleanly and neat, at least to outward 
seeming ; and their common word for pretty is used also for clean, 
and dirty is used for ugly. Not merely love of cleanliness, bat 
agreeableness of bodily sensations makes them so fond of hot baths 
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as to take one daily, or at hot springs several times a day. Yet 
the cleanliness is too apt to be hot enperficial, and balanced by 
nncleanliness of clothes that are little seen, such as under-clothes 
and night-clothes. They keep the more visible part of their houses 
and dooryards and gardens comparatively very tidy indeed, but 
are apt to shock yon by their carelessness about the appearance of 
^he less frequented portions. It is, indeed, the same lack of thor- 
oughness in neatness as in everything else ; and it is particularly 
noticeable wherever the circumstances are new to them, so that 
they have not as a guide the old customs and traditions of many 
centuries, and do not for themselves think out the proper methods, 
and are led astray by their scanty superficial observation of for- 
eigners. For example, in their newly acquired steam mercantile ■ 
marine, where the custom of removing the shoes or sandals on en- 
tering, as is done in their houses and junks, applies no longer, and 
where the arrangements are in several respects different and less 
simple than they used to be on junks, the greatest want of neat- 
ness is very often found. Lack of thorough cleanliness, too, is 
very striking in the management of the newly adopted Western 
clothing by the neglect often to wear its under-clothing, or to 
change it frequently, and the like ; and especially in the care of 
the dress of the' soldiers in modern uniform. 

The want of depth of feeling and lightness of attachment to ob- 
jects and pleasures loved, and the seldom looking thoughtfully far 
ahead, make it comparatively easy to part with life itself; so that 
under excitement, or in a conspicuous position, soldiers of the old 
military class show bravery enough, and in civil life suicide long 
ago became a highly respected means, not of injuring an opponent, 
but of establishing one's own innocence. The utmost regard for 
appearances and decorum is shown, even in all the details of the 
best approved and prescribed methods of committing suicide. In 
spite of such a readiness to die in a becoming manner under cer- 
tain circumstances, in cases where there is less vainglorious excite- 
ment or less pressure of outside opinion, the inclination is deci- 
dedly to yield and submit rather than to resist danger ; in other 
words, to be timid, except out of regard to the opinion of others. 
In exposure to danger they have the utmost self-confidence, and 
are not oppressed by any deep imagining of the extent of the risk. 
Therefore they do not easily lose their presence of mind, are not 
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troubled with giddiness in high places, are ready to undertake 
boldly almost any duty that is laid upon them, and do not shrink 
from taking up any office, no matter how complicated and serious 
its responsibilities and duties may be. For, in general, notwith- 
standing their modesty in claiming little of the consideration or 
esteem of others, they often appear too self-confident and never 
diffident. Yet, for the very reason that they are not hindered by 
any secondary reflections about the difficulties of a position from 
having full command of their faculties, they work comparatively 
at their ease, and consequently to great advantage, and so, to some 
degree, can justify what seems their over-confidence in themselves. 
But in cases that require unseen fortitude, the inconspicuous en- 
durance of evils that are appreciated, there is no self-respecting 
firmness, only the desire to escape. Inevitable troubles, however, 
are less deeply felt than they would be by a more reflective people, 
and are borne, especially in the sight of men, with becoming equa- 
nimity, or even gayety. 

The Japanese are proud that centuries ago, with the help of the 
weather, they valorously repelled invasion attempted by the Chi- 
nese ; but it would probably have been much more fortunate for 
themselves if they had had the wisdom to submit at once, as they 
would have done most quietly and cheerfully after defeat. Their 
country would have enjoyed ever since greater peace and prosper- 
ity, and have made far greater progress in enlightenment, and an 
intermixture of Chinese blood would have done no harm to the 
race, however regrettable such a mixture of types might have been 
to the student of human nature or of philology. 

The persecution of the Christians a couple of centuries ago was 
borne, too, with the most remarkable tenacity and fortitude, out 
of fldelity to a chosen master and in the belief of gaining thereby 
everlasting happiness in another world. Burning at the stake was 
therefore readily undergone; but slow torture was more efiective, 
though in a number of cases the most atrocious, diabolical torments 
were endured until the release of death at the end of many days. 
For the fear to lose somewhat of the approbation or respect of the 
circle, or set, or individuals whose opinion they particularly value, 
makes them seem at times extremely obstinate in tenacious ad- 
herence to a leader or sect. 

2. As for their behavior towards admitted superiors, it is natural 
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that, with the plasticity and dependence of childhood, they should 
acquire the highest respect of all for their parents, to whom, con- 
sequently, they acknowledge the duty of faithful obedience and 
cherishing throughout life, and the greatest posthumous honors. 
Indeed, filial duty is reckoned the first and foremost of all virtues. 
Obedience is likewise due, after the father's death, to his eldest 
son as head of the family. Girls and women, from their greater 
dependence, especially, owe such submissive fidelity to the head 
of the family, to the father, to the husband, or, in the case of a 
widow, theoretically at least, to her own son, who, however, re- 
tains necessarily his early acquired respect for his mother. It is 
instinctively conceded that, in any association of human beings, 
one must lead and the others be led, and dutiful obedience to the 
acknowledged head is reckoned a virtue and an honor instead of 
a weakness or disgrace, and is considered, as far as it goes, a mark 
of superiority ; so that a child filial and obedient to a cruel, vicious 
father would be held in great honor, though the parent would be 
despised. Girls are highly esteemed for giving up even chastity 
in order to support their parents, no matter how idle and worth- 
less these may be. 

At an early age (say from twenty to twenty-five for young men 
and sixteen to twenty for girls) a wife or husband is selected. It 
is done by the parents on either side through go-betweens (recog- 
nizing in so important and delicate a matter that he who pleads 
his own cause has a fool for his client), the final decision, how- 
ever, being generally made with the young couple's consent ; 
though a previous particular acquaintance is not thought specially 
desirable, and objection to the parents' choice is not very often 
made, especially not by girls. But aflFection and love, as well as 
respect, are none the less maintained between consorts, for it 
would be thought as monstrous not to love one's spouse aa not to 
love a brother or sister, equally little or still less self -chosen. Jap- 
anese ladies judge by outward appearance that foreign ones do 
not love their husbands in any way comparable to what is custom- 
ary in Japan. Women there do not dream of its being in any 
way derogatory, or disgraceful, or unfit that they should be wholly 
subject to the guidance of their husbands, almost invariably their 
elders and better informed. 

A wife there may be divorced simply by the husband's writing 
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" three lines and a half," and until a few years ago she had in 
such a case no right of appeal to the Grovemment. It may be 
suspected that such thorough subjection of woman to man might 
have a very pernicious effect upon the man's character (as it would 
more surely have in countries with less of counteracting influ- 
ences), but, beyond a doubt, its effect upon the woman's character 
is extremely beneficial, and the result is most enchanting. No- 
where else can be found such entire, sincere, unquestioning, cheer- 
ful, s«emingly unforced, submissive humility and meekness — most 
excellent virtues, well worthy of the first place among the beati- 
tudes at the foundation of a religion, yet too apt to be deliberately 
and openly neglected and despised by its professors of either sex 
in Western " civilized" countries. These and other Christian vir- 
tues are found so thoroughly woven into the Japanese character, 
and inherited for ages, as to appear completely natural and to be 
practiced without effort ; and are for that very reason the more 
admirable and meritorious. 

In the relations of servant and master, client and patron, pro- 
tege and protector, pupil and teacher, there are on either side in 
great measure the same motives, acknowledged or secret, con- 
scious or unconscious, as in the case of child and parent ; and, 
next to filial duty and faithful wifehood, fidelity of service in 
those relations is reckoned the highest virtue in Japan. Even for- 
eigners have had some opportunity of knowing the fact by expe- 
rience when they have had Japanese assistants or pupils, and 
must, without exception, admit that nothing could be more 
charming than the respectful attention and submission almost 
invariably accorded in such subordinate positions, in spite, too, of 
of its being in Japan nearly always a position in which submis- 
sion is likewise still more due in the same matters to Japanese 
oflBcials, at least nominally in charge, who may not be thoroughly 
agreed with the foreigners. Japanese servants of foreigners are 
less enlightened than students, and therefore more subject to the 
old belief in the inferiority of foreigners to natives, and, by the 
comparative ignorance on either side of any common language, 
are led into many errors and temptations, and have in very many 
cases been corrupted by the bad practices that early grew up 
among those who were, so to speak, outcasts and disreputable for 
the very reason that they were willing to serve foreigners ; yet 
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the nncontaminated ,ones are generally very faithful to the in^ 
terests of their maBters, especially of those who have a passable 
knowledge of the language of the country, whereby many mis- 
understandings are prevented. 

Much annoyance is sometimes caused to a master by the very 
anxiety to anticipate his wishes and by hastily jumping at wrong 
conclusions or going off at half-cock iu regard to his desires, and so 
appearing thick-headed and stupid, where not intelligence but 
thorough carefulness in inquiries was lacking. Where, too, they 
think they know a master's interests better than he does himself, 
and less often in selHsh affairs, they will sometimes simply take 
the bit between their teeth and carry out their own views in spite 
of orders, arguments, or remonstrance, apparently under a spell of, 
deafness and of wilfulness. But it is from confidence in their 
own judgment and a short-sighted belief in their skill to smooth 
matters over after the end is once attained. That confidence in 
their own opinion makes it almost absolutely necessary to explain 
fully the reasons of orders or instructions that are unusual or not 
very easily comprehended. They seem never to think, even when 
soldiers, that it is not theirs to question why, and that an order 
may have some excellent reason that does not lie on the surface. 
In military matters they are apt, therefore, to appear insubordi- 
nate and undisciplined ; to insist upon campaigns that to the 
better informed Government above them are clearly unwise; 
and, in the excitement of battle, to refuse, for example, to draw 
back from a pursuit that seems to them most successful, so that 
they may fall into an ambuscade ;. and in other like ways to cause 
trouble. 

The Japanese have such high respect for others and submissive- 
ness toward superiors in authoritj', with selfish resistance, if at all, 
only in secret ways for the most part, that they are ready to be 
subjects of despotic power, and their Government has ever been 
" an absolute despotism tempered by assassination," with all its 
advantages as well as disadvantages. Local oppression has some- 
times been so severe that even the easily contented, meek, unwar- 
like country people have burst out in rebellion and fought with 
sharpened bamboos for spears. Yet one of the greatest of their 
rebellions has been against a more enlightened Government, but 
in obedience to leaders that were almost worshipped by their fol- 
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lowers and that were influenced by an exaggerated opinion of the 
importance of their own views to their country and ruler, as op- 
posed to the opinions of former comrades in the Government. 
Disloyalty to the acknowledged head of the State has never been 
flatly avowed ; he may be captured and made to issue favorable 
decrees, or, in cases of doubtful succession, a rival may be main- 
tained to have rightfully the authority, or it may be argued that 
the supreme mandates are not authentic or given with free will. 
It is evident that such a people are very apt to become the willing 
subjects and followers of any more selfish able man who seeks the 
power, and would likewise submit, with comparative ease and 
readiness, to any strong foreign power that should subdue them and 
that should not seriously oppress them nor constantly annoy and 
irritate them by the cold, haughty, unsympathetic, and uncompan- 
ionable ways of its ofiicials. A voluntary union with such a power 
would of course be more satisfactory, but wisdom for a government 
move of that kind could hardly be expected. The only proba- 
bility of any such voluntary union would be at some future time 
under a republican government with another of like kind, say as 
part of the " federation of the world." Republican forms are 
perhaps not necessarily incompatible with a character that has 
been so submissive to despotism, for they give those who have 
the most of natural inclination and capacity a peaceable opportu- 
nity to take the lead, and to every citizen the chance, by vote or 
argument, or more indirectly by educational or other rational and 
peaceful means, to indulge that inclination in his own degree, and 
so oppose oppression, injustice, and maladministration or forward 
good management of state aflFairs. 

Not merely do the Japanese look up with the highest respect to 
the head of their Government, regarding him only lately as scarcely 
less than a god, but they accord generally the readiest obedience 
and humble submission even to his lowest official. Indeed, they 
know that with the secret, underhand methods not uncongenial 
to the character of their countrymen, nor ever unusual under a 
despotism, almost any official can, if he desire it, do a great deal 
of harm to a personal enemy. They must therefore regard him 
with as much respect and fear (if the illustration may be pardoned) 
as you may often see intelligent, well-informed Americans have 
or a " member of the press," because he has a giant's power and 
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may use it like a giant, according to circumstances of disposition 
or digestion that cannot be known in advance. 

3. Not only is fidelity yielded in the formal position of a subor- 
dinate before a superior or protector, but the instinctive disposition 
toward association causes the same relationship, as it were, to be 
constantly assumed for the time being during intercourse with any 
equal, and to sotne degree even with an inferior. There is com- 
plaisance, a genuine readiness to comply with the will of others, 
and to further their interest. In short, constant consideration for 
others, the secret of true politeness, is among the Japanese of all 
classes, more probably than in any other country, the prevailing 
rule of conduct ; and, indeed, they are as a people already very justly 
celebrated for their urbanity. They not only make great use of 
forms of civility, marks of respect and affection befitting a depend- 
ent condition that is real or assumed, but, both by nature and by 
the second nature that comes from the habitual use of such forms, 
have an unusually large share of the underlying feelings of kind- 
ness and humility, a lack of which is too apt to be concealed by 
the forms in the opinion of ruder nations. Even intimate friend- 
ship or close relationship is not considered excuse enough for omit- 
ting the outward signs of respect and affection, so that familiarity 
does not, as in some countries, breed rudeness ; and merely ordi- 
nary and conventional forms do not suffice, but more unusual 
methods of showing kindness must frequently be contrived ex- 
pressly. Moreover, aside from actions directly toward others, 
approbation is sought and deserved by the avoidance of what is 
annoying, by cheerfulness of looks and language, by not worrying 
or fretting at the behavior of others or at unavoidable circum- 
stancf s, by quietness and gentleness of demeanor, by the absence 
of disagreeable personal habits, by the exercise as far as may be 
of tastefulness in personal appearance and dress. Still it is not to 
be supposed that every particle of selfishness, ill-will, and discon- 
tent in a whole nation has been altogether suppressed. In particu- 
lar, an only son is apt to grow up selfish from having been petted 
and spoiled while a child. 

As they are polite out of regard for others' opinion and not out 
of self-respect, so in cases where they do not have any particular 
respect for a man or woman of apparently subordinate position, or 
who can never do them any harm, they may be extremely rude and 
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overbearing, especially when they think they seem thereby to be 
of greater importance and power. Indeed, although foreigners as 
a claes are in the beginning highly admired and looked up to both 
as novelties and as evidently more enlightened, it is a very common 
thing for email oflScials, after, becoming slightly accustomed to 
dealing with them, to show their own consequence and dignity by 
small annoyances, such as keeping them waiting at a public office, 
for example, or in many other trifling ways. To be able to show 
a little power over the foreigner so highly respected is an especial 
delight to such officials, for instance, as have the right to demand 
the inspection of travelling passes. Real or apparent cases of rude- 
ness also occur sometimes through a desire to imitate foreign man- 
ners and imperfect enlightenment in regard to them, or through 
ignorance how to behave in novel circumstances ; or through using 
towards foreigners certain behavior that is customary among na- 
tives for reasons that do not apply to foreigners or are not under- 
stood by them. 

Worse than mere rudeness, their acting so much with reference 
to the opinion of the men they respect and consequent lack of 
honor when without that stimulus make them treacherous toward 
an enemy or one they do not respect, notwithstanding their great 
and characteristic faithfulness to a master. Where open enmity 
cannot be practiced on a large scale there seems at times to be no 
limit to their small spitefulness. 

From lack of enlightenment, and consequently of knowledge how 
ridiculous their behavior is, or from a belief that it will not become 
known to those whose opinion they especially regard, not being 
conscientious or caring for their own respect, they are often guilty 
of extremely petty meanness that is laughable but vexatious to 
any foreigner it may affect. In mercantile and other business 
they are excessively annoying to a foreigner, partly from their not 
being well aware of the binding importance of good faith and 
steady unchangeableness in such matters. As any affair of that 
kind is transacted more or less privately, there is the less room for 
the effect of ridicule or outside opinion generally so potent, and 
they consider that all others whose opinion they j)articularly re- 
spect act under like circumstances in the same way, using every 
means, however contemptible, for gaining the upper hand in the 
open struggle for money or other advantages. In general, tlie 
1 1 
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selfish ones, in order to carry ont their ends, are very ready to use 
secret, underhand, sly, deceitful methods, if there be no great risk 
of ridiculous exposure, and are willing to gain their point without 
having seemed to command it. 

But, though they are much inclined to practice dissimulation 
and to use secret underhand methods for the purpose of accom- 
plishing their ends peacefully, their deception is not of the elabo- 
rate, deeply contrived kind that is found, for example, in India ; 
and, though they are skilful enough at maintaining secrecy when 
they try, they are apt to overlook its importance unless in very 
superficially evident cases. Indeed, insincerity is not in general a 
Japanese fault, and frankness is one of their characteristics, be- 
cause, in fact, they do not commonly reflect and think deeply 
enough to plan any ingenious deception, and so come out with the 
plain truth. Nevertheless, their truth-telling is not from any self- 
respecting, conscientious love of it, be the consequences what they 
may ; and, in case of temptation, they are apt (at least the less en- 
lightened are) to deceive or tell an untruth without any compunc- 
tion or shame if not found out, yet generally an untruth of a 
very shallow kind and easily seen through, and often of a well- 
known or traditional sort adapted to certain circumstances. Since 
the ruling motive is to please others and to look well externally, 
there is great willingness to make use of shams, many of them cus- 
tomary ones; and as in dress the sleeves of an under-garment may 
be tipped with richer material to give the appearance that the whole 
is of the same costly stuff, so in more serious matters untrue state- 
ments or expressions, false names, false dates, and the like inex- 
actitude are freely used, especially if there be no obvious direct 
harm therefrom and no important contravention of what is essen- 
tial. Unselfish lies for politeness' sake are of course extremely 
common, yet not of such a kind as to make their politeness insin- 
cere. As we have seen, they are cheerful and gay in the most 
serious predicaments, and it is no wonder that in unimportant 
matters the real feeling should, sometimes be less profound than 
outward demonstrations had led less polite and more literal for- 
eigners to suppose, causing them to accuse the Japanese of insin- 
cerity and to long for the rude but at bottom kind-hearted ways of 
a more phlegmatic Western people. 

The Japanese are sometimes blamed for ingratitude, but, how- 
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ever just the charge may possibly be against their Government 
(for "communities are proverbially ungrateful," because a large 
body of men comes with difficulty to full agreement on any one 
point) as regards the people individually, the opinion arises gener- 
ally from exaggerated expectations, in consequence either of the 
very demonstrations of polite thanks at first, or of a self-regarding 
overestimate of the benefit conferred and of the occasion for grati- 
tude, or from an underestimate of the gratitude the receiver of a 
kindness really feels without, in his absence, any convenient way 
of displaying it. Nevertheless, the gratitude must in reality not 
commonly be expected to be so very deep, for other more selfish 
feelings are not ; and it is natural for the Japanese not to be 
profoundly moved by kindness that they would themselves per- 
form as a matter of course without expecting any unusual return. 

However unkind, changeable, and in numberless petty ways 
annoying they may seem when their favor or fairness of treatment 
is desired or demanded by one who is not very obviously in want 
of their help, or who appears independent of them, or in any de- 
gree opposed to them or without their respect, they are very kind 
to those whose dependence or need is acknowledged or manifest, 
particularly so to the sick, and more especially where relative posi- 
tion or other circumstances occasion more than usual respect for 
the invalid. More than one foreigner in Japan has experienced, 
with surprise even, as well as heartfelt gratitude, the extreme 
kindliness and faithful, unwearying attention shown at times of ill- 
ness by his servants or employed men, and by the pupils, assist- 
ants, or officials with whom he "may have been connected. The 
instinctive kindliness to the sick has its root, perhaps, in a more or 
less conscious fear of losing a protector, defender, or aider. 

The regard for others' esteem and slightness of attachment to 
their own selfish indulgence lead to free-handed, generous, and 
even lavish ways, according to the conspicuousness of the occasion 
or the admitted importance of the individuals or body of men 
whose good opinion is desired. The Japanese are very good, too, 
about helping a relative in distress, expecting in time of their own 
need a like return, and, in fact, seem sometimes to have, as it were, 
a common purse for the whole family connection. 

They are remarkably free from envy at another's good fortune 
that they cannot share, and will thank you heartily for any special 
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kindness toward a relative or comrade ; but they are none the less 
eager to vindicate the claims of their own master. 

None know better than they do how to turn away wrath by a 
soft answer, or to avoid by silence further irritating one who is 
already annoyed, or are more ready to try deceit for the same pur- 
pose. When defeated in their wishes they, better than any others, 
can cheerfully " accept the situation." When they have received 
an injury they do not feel it so deeply but that they can with 
comparative readiness forgive and forget it, so that they some- 
times seem to outsiders of diflTerent disposition and training (al- 
beit Christians so called), to be like a dog who will good-humoredly 
bring back the cudgel that has been thrown at him. Yet an in- 
jury to a parent or master is never forgiven nor forgotten, and re- 
venge for it has been considered a most important point of honor ; 
and incidents of that kind are the favorite ones in their history. 
They are, then, on the whole, remarkably forgiving of injuries to 
themselves, yet at the same time vindictive and unforgetting as to 
injuries to a parent or master. 

In spite of the humble, faithful devotion to superiors in au- 
thority, and the constant respect for equals and kindliness toward 
subordinates, it may be questioned whether friendship exists at all 
in Japan in the lofty sense the word has in the Western world ; 
and in the thousands of years of their history, exact, traditional, 
or mythical, there appears to be no single incident resembling that 
of Damon and Pythias, and no evidence that it would have been 
appreciated as anything but ridiculous if there had been. They 
have, however, the custom of adoptive brotherhood between 
friends, by which the survivor in troublous times becomes responsi- 
ble for the care of the deceased one's children. 

The readiness to overlook injuries, large or small, and the habit 
of looking merely at the surface and not reflecting or brooding, 
combined with the general friendliness of their countrymen, give 
rise to striking confidence in others, and a comparative absence of 
suspicion and jealousy. What you say or do towards another, 
however bunglingly and ambiguously, is taken in a good sense, 
and there is a complete absence of the sensitive readiness to take 
offence that is seen in some other countries even when no offence 
is meant or can properly be inferred. The Japanese, then, have 
comity, and get along together without disagreeable friction ; and 
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when associated, for instance, on a piece of work, though previ- 
ously strangers, they " pnll together" well. If the word civil izar 
tion as distinguished from enlightenment means natural or trained 
adaptation and skill for human association, then the Japanese are 
among themost highly civilized races in the world, and they have 
less than almost any other the rude independence and segregating 
selfishness of savages. 

While in reality of a confiding disposition, inclined to put trust 
in others, yet they naturally suppose anybody else to be influenced 
as exclusively as themselves by outside opinion, and therefore ca- 
pable of acting, when without such influence, in a most crooked 
manner. They seem, consequently, to be very suspicious and 
doubtful of a man's steadfast honor when unwatched, and for that 
reason thoy appear to foreigners to be much given to secret or un- 
derhand observation and setting of spies. 

Nevertheless, the general confidence in others and absence of 
jealousy are noticeable in domestic affairs and in the lack of seclu- 
sion even of women, a strong contrast particularly to what is found 
almost everywhere else in Asia, and resulting in as great freedom 
for women as they enjoy, for example, in France. A gentleman's 
friendly visitor is made acquainted with the ladles of the house, 
even the younger ones, and it is not thought strange or improper 
that a married lady should visit a gentleman in his house. An 
official has been known to send his concubine, in his absence, to 
make his house ready for temporary occupation by a foreign gen- 
tleman she had never seen, and to receive him. In some other re- 
spects there is still far greater freedom than there would be in 
France ; for even well-born ladies, old and young, are accustomed 
to go daily without special attendance to the public bath. There 
both sexes bathe quite naked with the utmost decorum and polite- 
ness, though not always with straight-faced seriousness, it is such a 
mirth-loving race ; while they indulge at the same time by the 
hour* together their natural talkativeness and gather all the news 
and gossip of the day. 

It is easy, then, to understand that there should be the utmost 
freedom of speech between the sexes, especially as the keenness of 
their wit prevents the continuance of any barrier ofsuperstitiously 
maintained ignorance or pretence of ignorance of certain matters ; 
and that with the national love of joking there should be a fre- 
1 , , XIX-11 
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quent occurrence, even in ladies' presence, of what might be con- 
sidered obscenity in prudish Western countries, but which in Japan 
raises onlj a childlike, innocent laugh. The Japanese, not looking 
below the surface, are not ready to perceiVe improper double mean- 
ings nor prurient, on the lookout for immoral suggestions ; nor do 
they infer the encouragement of unchastity (the essential harm of 
obscenity) from the mere mention of certain subjects or from jok- 
ing about them. 

The " social evil," as the name suggests, is the mostserious form 
of indulgence in Japan, and has been especially rife both on ac- 
count of the sociable, amiable disposition and lack of conscientious- 
ness of the people, and of some favoring circumstances of their 
political organization under the late Government ; such as the 
great numbers of military retainers of the princes who had to live 
at times in the capital, and at times in the country, and the fact 
that the retainers were maintained by rations that descended from 
the father to the eldest son only, so that the other sons, if not 
adopted elsewhere, could have no family of their own. These cus- 
toms of the gentry led to the corruption of the morals of the peo- 
ple of the town apd country — farmers, merchants, tradesmen, and 
the like. Through lack of enlightenment, too, polygamy or con- 
cubinage, as in the most of Asia, has until lately been legal, and is 
still allowed to a certain extent to oificials and to the Emperor, 
and the keeping of a mistress in addition to a wife is not uncom- 
mon among those who can afford it, especially Government offi- 
cials, even some of the highest, though not considered at present 
very reputable. But, of course, poverty, as well as habits of self- 
control and shallowness of feeling, makes monogamy and compara- 
tive chastity to be the most general rule throughout the whole 
population. 

Love between the sexes has been gloriiied by a very few extreme 
cases that are celebrated, where the lovers have even found life in- 
supportable in separation and have killed themselves — cases appar- 
ently famous for the very reason that they are far rarer than in 
Western countries. It is true the double suicide of loving couples 
is not a very infrequent occurrence ; nor is the suicide of women 
who Und themselves neglected by their lords. But the impelling 
cause of the double suicides, as sometimes no doubt in the case of 
these women, is generally pecuniary distress, difficulty about get- 
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ting a living, not the cruelty of parents or of laws and customs 
that stand in the way of the lovers' union. As marriages take 
place rather early and without the previous choice of the parties 
themselves, the few celebrated cases of strong unmarried love have 
been with inmates of brothels, where indeed is the scene of the 
most of Japanese romance. It sometimes happens that even offi- 
cials of good position are so attracted by women there as to make 
them legal wives, though it probably does not happen so often aa 
some foreigners suppose. Among the married there is perhaps 
somewhat seldom very deep ardent love on either side according 
to Western notions, though faithful attachment and respect for a 
lord and master and, to some extent, fondness for dependents and 
desire for association, especially or primarily, of the sexes be gnid~ 
ing principles of the Japanese character. 

4. As regards the treatment of inferiors, parents, with their ad- 
mitted complete sway and with their own life-long training of self- 
control in favor of others, and looking for so great a return from 
their children, are in general not harsh toward them, but very 
gentle and kind. In fact, fondness of children is a most striking 
characteristic of the whole people ; and in the streets you may see 
common laborers petting little children and babies of others. 
The rod is spared, and at present is forbidden in the public schools, 
without apparently spoiling the child, for the absence of such ex- 
ceptional severity is made up for by quickness and constancy of 
admonition, that are sufficient with children who, by inheritance 
from many generations, have such a submissive, gentle disposi- 
tion. Japatiese children are really the admiration and envy of 
foreigners. 

Any Japanese husband takes, it is true, for granted and as al- 
together natural his absolute power over his wife, and her com- 
plete submission to his authority ; but is not therefore unkind» 
and is not, especially among the better educated classes, very 
ready to divorce her. 

A master or superior, though arbitrary and changeable, expect- 
ing full respect and submission, is commonly not unkind, nor even 
coldly distant and rough towards those confessedly in his power, 
and treats them in a not harsh, though arbitrary, variable, uncer- 
tain way that is not annoying to bis countrymen with their dis- 
position, however much it is so to foreigners of another kind, as 
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all snch have experienced who have served the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

Owing to their lave of the good opinion of others, the Japanese 
are especially fond of holding any position or office that gives 
authority or commands respect. Yet, once holding such a place, 
they are not very desirous of exercising the authority themselves, 
but readily delegate it to subordinates, retaining only the name. 
For that reason their princes and emperors for many centuries 
have been, witli few exceptions, mere men of straw or figure-heads, 
whose power was really wielded by their men of business and 
officials, who were pleased and satisfied with their own influential 
position, and often kept themselves in it by causing the princely 
line to be perpetuated by the adaption of unusually tractable or 
unintelligent children. The name and appearance of authority 
and power are desired, then, rather than the substance. 

As with the people, so with the Government, much attention is 
given to matters of superficial importance, while more serious ones 
are neglected. For example, laws have been promulgated about 
the mode of catting and dressing men's hair, and about their dress, 
and about the dimensions of wooden door-plates, while the sub 
jects of the inheritance of property, and the treatment of wives by 
their husbands, and the regulation of marriage formalities have 
been almost wholly neglected and left to unsupported custom. 

With such a light regard for religious theories, there is on the 
part of the Government great toleration for all sects that have no 
unsafe direct political tendency (as the Cliristian religion was sup- 
posed to have in the time of the early Roman Catholic mission- 
aries). The priests, too, have no special hold upon the people ex- 
cept by persuasion, and have, consequently, little temptation or 
opportunity to be overbearing. So far from that, the Buddhist 
priests profess to be servants (like the Christian ministers), and 
call their parishioners masters. The required celibacy of the 
Buddhist priests seems to be taken so lightly as commonly to re- 
sult in having practically a single wife, who goes by the name of 
"the needle," or seamstress. They appear much more intelli- 
gent and decent than the brutish, stupid-looking priests of the 
same sect in some countries, for example, at Canton, in China. 

Owing to unreflective, thoughtless habits and little imagination 
of what is unseen, there is not very much nor deep sympathy with 
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the pain of others, and, consequently, in many cases there is great 
cruelty, especially in the treatment of convicted or suspected 
criminals and enemies, or the helpless and friendless. Outside of 
certain villages crosses were still standing as late at least as 1879, 
that had been set up, not as holy symbols, but for practical use, 
and built, too, with the upper end long, so as to serve for cruci- 
fixion with the head down. Regard, however, for the enlightened 
opinion of modern times in Western countries, combined with 
native kindliness, has, under the present Government, very greatly 
mitigated the treatment of convicts, and has, even within a few 
years, brought about the public prohibition of the torture of sus- 
pected criminals which was practiced in compliance with the 
Chinese principle that a sentence should not be carried out with- 
out first having a confession of guilt, and which was applied only 
after the guilt was already pretty well ascertained. The custom, 
too, has been abolished of leaving a drowning man to drown with- 
out making any efifort to save him — a custom that formerly did not 
seem so unhandsome as greater enlightenment has shown it to be. 
Greater enlightenment would remove many of the deplorable 
and annoying consequences of the natural tendency to shallowness, 
and, by showing the importance of many an act that would other- 
wise be neglected, would cause it to be performed, and would in a 
great measure take the place of a deep reflective habit by making 
it possible to take advantage of the reflection and thought of 
others. It is impossible, of course, for a careless and gay and 
superficial disposition to be at the same time careful and anxious 
and thorough ; but it may learn to see the importance of numer- 
ous careful or thorough actions, and to perform them, and, with an 
excellent memory and power of association of iu ac, to cultivate a 
habit of watchfulness in regard to the occasion for doing them. 
The further enlightenment and training of the Japanese would, 
therefore, usefully be in the line of correcting indirectly, if not 
directly, what may be considered the defects of their character (as 
any such defect lessens their adaptation to surrounding circum- 
stances and their fitness for life in the world as it is), and, farther, 
should tend to develop or turn to advantage more particularly the 
good faculties and qualities they naturally possess. For instance, 
their taste might be still further improved and might be made 
more and more useful by cultivation ; their observing habits, al- 
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ready so universal that they little need any special cultivation by 
object lessons in early childhood, might be turned to account in 
natural science ; their reasoning powers, hitherto from want of 
reflectiveness apparently deficient, might be increased and disci- 
plined by mathematical and logical studies and exercises ; their 
" external conscience " might be perfected by the elevation of the 
whole people and by bringing to bear upon each individual the 
opinion of the most enlightened men, showing what it is and its 
merits. 

It has often been pointed out that very many Japanese customs 
are exactly the reverse of ours, and it is sometimes taken for 
granted that they are consequently inferior or foolish, and evidence 
of stupidity. But in many cases the two opposite ways of doing 
a thing are equally satisfactory, and one way or the other might 
have been adopted by chance or indiflferently. In other cases, cir- 
cumstances that are commonly overlooked by a foreigner make 
the Japanese method more rational. For example, they put the 
south edge of a map uppermost, evidently because, sitting as they 
do on the floor and using the floor afi a table to spread the map 
out, the edge farthest from the eye would generally be toward 
their large paper-covered sashes that serve both as windows and 
doors, and are mostly toward the south, especially in good rooms, 
whereas with us, reading as- we are apt to with the back toward a 
high window without our bodies in the way of its light, the top of 
the map would in the majority of instances be toward the north, 
though at the present day a much smaller majority in our case 
than in theirs. Again,* it seems irrational to us to mount a horse 
from the right side, and well-nigh impossible to do so with a sword 
on ; but the two Japanese swords are worn in such a way as to be 
no obstruction to mounting on the right, whereby, too, the swords 
are less in the way between the rider and the horse's head, and 
the freer right hand is in a position to be of better service than it 
could be on the other side. 

Foreigners in Japan, however, not only speak of the Japanese 
as doing everything in the reverse method to ours, but severally, 
or at difierent times singly, describe their character in diametric- 
ally opposite ways, and ascribe to them qualities that are com- 
pletely or apparently contradictory, as we can now readily un 
derstand. Many such strangers have somewhat of the native 
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disposition to make hasty, sweeping generalizations that may be 
optimistic or pessimistic, and to be blind thereafter to the excep- 
tions or qnalifications ; and many know the men among whom 
they have lived for years almost as imperfectly as they do the in- 
habitants of Timbuctoo. The first impression is nearly always an 
extremely pleasing one, but is apt to be entirely reversed by an- 
noyances that occur in a longer stay. It is not altogether won- 
derful, then, that the various accounts of hasty or careless or preju- 
diced new-comers or old sojourners, optimists or pessimists, are so 
widely unlike, considering that we have found the people to be 
not only quick in movement, but slow to accomplish ; quick wit- 
ted, but shallow ; of excellent memory, but unmindful ; capable 
of reasoning, but impatient of it or unwilling to unravel it, and so 
seeming arbitrary and unreasonable ; very clear-sighted and prac- 
tical in ordinary, comparatively simple affairs, but lacking judg- 
ment in more seriously complicated, doubtful ones ; bright, but 
apparently thick-headed from jumping too hastily and superficially 
at conclusions ; ingenious in numerous small ways, but imitative 
and without profound originality; ready at expedients, though 
without radical contrivance or thoroughness ; fond of knowledge 
and schooling, but hitherto ignorant and curious about trifles ; 
keen-witted, but, from ignorance and respect for others, and habit- 
ual neglect of looking beneath the surface, credulous ; remarkably 
tasteful in decorative, picturesque, superficial, or trivial ways, but 
not reaching to high art ; excelling in rapid execution of art, say 
in painting, music, dancing, talking, but incapable of grand com- 
position, either with the brush or in music or in words ; guided 
in actions by the fear of ridicule, yet insensitive in not feeling it 
so very seriously after all ; demonstrative of their feelings so far 
as decorum permits, but not in reality feeling very deeply ; frugal 
as to their own private pleasure, but extravagant for the sake of 
gaining the admiration of others ; lavish in behalf of those whose 
good-will they desire, but stingy toward anybody else ; even self- 
denying and temperate, out of respect to others, and because not 
deeply desiring indulgence, yet fond of pleasure and ease ; prompt 
when once in action, but dilatory about rousing from quiet ease 
or about carrying through a work that requires steady, tedious 
exertion ; active when in movement, but apparently lazy from 
indiiference to many ordinary yet more or less far-seeing incen- 
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tivcB for activity ; absorbed in observation of what is before them, 
even in reading, but never abstracted in thought nor reflective; 
thoughtless of cares or discouragement, hopeful and gay, yet so 
lightly attached to selfish enjoyment, even to life itself, as to be 
comparatively ready for suicide ; therefore brave under excitement 
or under the influence of others' opinion, and especially in behalf 
of a master, but otherwise generally appearing timid, because they 
prefer to yield what they prize so slightly to the will of another 
rather than undergo much pain or trouble for it ; modest in their 
claims upon others' esteem, yet self-confident from absence of em- 
barrassing second thoughts or reflection on the serious difficulties 
to be met ; humble in self-estimation, but vain of any token of 
others' approbation ; from fear of ridicule at attempted originality, 
conservative of certain ancestral customs, yet extremely change- 
able in everything else, and even in them, after finding their 
source, Chinese civilization, inferior to Western enlightenment ; 
from regai'd for others, cleanly to outward appearance, but unneat 
where not in plain view ; obedient to one in authority' over them, 
but insubordinate when they think they know his interest better 
than he does ; respectful and submissive to superiors, but insolent 
or overbearing to an uurespected, apparently T^eak and unim- 
portant stranger ; always hitherto living under an absolute des- 
potism, yet perhaps quite capable of maintaining republican forms ; 
extremely polite even to equals or inferiors that they hold in some 
respect, but very rude when they think safely to appear superior 
thereby, or to conform to foreign customs, on the whole so much 
admired; remarkably faithful to a master, but treacherous and 
spiteful in dealing with enemies or those whose opinion they think 
lightly of; honorable toward equals when in the sight practically 
of those they respect, but mean when without any such restraint ; 
honest in trade when they readily perceive the good policy of being 
so, but not averse to cheating in any other case ; usually truthful, 
however, from lack of deep calculation, but, under temptation, 
hastily and inelaborately lying from not foreseeing the trouble it 
will bring them ; ordinarily frank, but many times given to the 
use of falsehoods and shams that seem harmless and unimportant, 
or to secret underhand ways of carrying a point peacefully ; well 
capable of secrecy, but often indiscreet from not seeing its im- 
portance ; sincere, but, out of politeness, telling unselfish lies, if 
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you look at the literal meaning ; profuse in acknowledgments of 
gratitude, and unjustly accused of insincerely lacking it, though 
perhaps not having the feeling so deeply as the demonstrations 
would imply in the case of a more phlegmatic, literal people ; 
most attentive and kind to the sick and distressed whom they 
respect, however annoying may be their demands upon the same 
individuals at other times ; remarkably free from envy, yet zeal- 
ous in vindicating the claims of a patron ; forgiving of injuries to 
themselves, but vindictive for a parent or master ; very kind in 
general, but at times extremely cruel from not realizing by reflec- 
tion and imagination the pain they inflict and from not respecting 
the sufferer ; faithful to superiors and friendly to equals and in- 
feriors, but probably never friends in the highest sense ; well 
civilized in associating together easily without friction, though 
poorly enlightened ; generally confiding, in others, but suspicious,, 
or doubtful of their good behavior when wholly out of sight, from 
not expecting any great feeling of honor except under observa- 
tion ; not much inclined to jealousy, and allowing great freedom 
to women, yet regarding them practically as servants or even 
slaves ; virtuous as wives — that is, as faithful subordin ates — but licen- 
tious as men with the means to be so ; perfectly decorous in spite 
of nakedness that would seem indecent to some Americans ; harm- 
lessly laughing with childlike innocence at jokes and sights that 
to the same Americans would appear grossly obscene ; particularly 
inclined to love between the sexes, yet very rarely carrying it to 
extreme infatuation ; in general, kindly toward inferiors, though 
arbitrary and uncertain ; fond of rule for the respect it brings, but 
becoming mere puppets and figure-heads as rulers, content with 
that respect ; making laws about trifling details, but leaving 
weighty matters to custom without Government support ; on the 
whole, above all things social and extremely agreeable as subordi- 
nates or companions or in time of sickness, but as superiors or in 
business, from arbitrariness, fickleness, not feeling bound by prom- 
ises to an inferior or opponent, and, from imperfect knowledge or 
training as to the best modern methods, nearly unendurable to 
men of different disposition ; so that, once knowing them well in 
the various relations, you find " there is no getting along either 
with them or without them," according to the poor or good disci- 
pline they may have had. In, a word, as, in spite of mature years^ 
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they are children in enlightenment, so, though they be men in 
body, they are — not in a bad sense — women in character. 

For you will already have remarked that we have been charac- 
terizing not only the Japanese, and in great measure some other 
peoples, but have essentially described at the same time the " bet- 
ter half," the more particularly social half, of the whole human 
race. The comparison is not by any means made, I repeat, in a 
bad sense, as implied sometimes in the words womanish, eflfemi- 
nate, feminine ; and far be it from me to be so ungallant as to ad- 
mit that the resemblance is at all derogatory or uncomplimentary 
to the Japanese, or that they or anybody else should be in the 
least justified in thinking so. It must be borne in mind that it is 
particularly in the unenlightened state that the less agreeable 
features are found, and that the fundamental character is a most 
amiable and admirable one. But it is a peculiarity of such a 
character as theirs in that state, while holding themselves in little 
respect, to be sure, to feel somewhat annoyed at any intimation 
that in the opinion of others they do not possess every good qual- 
ity, however impossible and contradictory its possession along 
with certain other good qualities may be. No one can be both 
shallow and deep at the same time ; yet both qualities have great 
merits as well as defects. The quick and shallow and gay will 
themselves laugh at the clumsy, pondering slowness of the rest of 
the world ; and let them be content, then, just as the more reflect- 
ive and self-respecting will on the whole feel satisfied with their 
own lot in spite of theif dulness, poor memory, and sensitiveness, 
and the possible gibes and taunts of others. 

It is true the Japanese have a quick, prompt, brisk, decided, 
easy, self-confident, well-spoken manner, that women sometimes 
superficially mistake for evidence of "manliness" and for the 
strong, unyielding, commanding, at times haughty and domineer- 
ing, really masculine qualities that are more likely to be found be- 
hind a quiet, dull, heavy, slow-moving, inarticulate, awkward, 
diflSdent, unpretending, or humble-seeming exterior. 

As to which of the two dispositions or temperaments, masculine 
or feminine, self-regarding or social, is on the whole or absolutely 
the best, discussion might be endless and final decision impossible. 
It might be urged that even bodily the feminine comparative ab- 
sence of beard and hairiness noticeable in the Japanese is obvious 
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proof of greater departure from the lower animal type ; but, on the 
other hand, their smallness of stature might be argued as indicating 
an inferior stage of development, which would agree too with the 
fact that male children in some important respects have more the 
character of women than men have. It is, however, perhaps the 
most reasonable to conclude that for every climate there is a human 
character best suited to it, though unlike what is best balanced for 
an average of the whole world, the happiest general mean of care- 
less enjoyment of life and careful maintenance of it ; and that, if 
a people be essentially undisturbed for many generations from 
external contact and admixture, those who are less fitted for the 
climate, or with a gross excess of either peculiarity of temperament, 
will gradually die out and leave few or no inheritors of their dis- 
position, while the better fitted ones will by degrees take their 
place and fill up the whole land. In cases of numerous invasion 
and armed settlement the same result would finally take place if 
the subsequent seclusion should last long enough ; peaceful immi- 
gration might even hasten the process, as the climate would espe- 
cially attract those best fitted for it. It is striking how uniform 
in character the whole Japanese people is, probably from its 
having been so long shut out from the rest of the world and sub- 
ject to the natural process of adaptation to the. climate and other 
surrounding circumstances — a process hastened by the innate love 
of conforming to the general standard of character. It is not as 
in America, where we may sometimes see two sisters with the most 
opposite temperament, one very masculine and the other very 
feminine, though both with feminine training; and two brothers 
may differ in the same way ; and a wife may be really of a more 
masculine turn of mind than her husband. In some of our com- 
munities of prevalent masculine disposition, but where women 
strongly preponderate in numbers, the men seem apt to become 
womanish and petty, and the women mannish and self-asserting. 
But in general we have not yet seen the full effect on our trans- 
planted race of the new climate and institutions, the abundance of 
good land, the ease of getting a living, the numerous women teach- 
ers, and other circumstances ; and the tendency seems on the whole 
to be very decidedly toward the feminine cast (evidently to the 
great satisfaction of the people itself), departing far from the 
serious, stern, rugged, ultra-masculine character of our Pilgrim 
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fathers. The exquisite climate of Japan may in like manner have 
occasioned the bright, careless, happy disposition of the Japanese. 
But perhaps you are impatient at such discussion about the 
probable natural origin of different temperaments, and prefer some 
" old-aunt-of-the-tmiverse " theory by which every people simply 
has its inborn character given to it from time to time, and that's 
all. Yet I will say, the fact that these and kindred speculations 
have excited acrimonious pietistic opposition and frequent accusa- 
tion of gross materialism is remarkable, considering that in reality 
they not only lead to the finest spiritual views and create new in- 
centives and guides to the highest morality, but even give grounds 
for a literal and rational belief in many or all of the principal re- 
ligious dogmas, which must otherwise be mysteries to the devout 
and stumbling-blocks or superstitions to skeptics and infidels. 
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Chapter III. 

On the THplidty of the Proofs of Immortality in, the Light 

of Speculation. 

Casting another backward glance at the path over which we 
have travelled, we discover that, from the immanent movement of 
Thought from Being to the Notion and the unfolding of finite 
Spirit out of Soul into Personality, there falls a light which illu- 
minates and transfigures the three original external proofs of im- 
mortality. These proofs rest uptm discursive thought, which tries 
vainly to organize its scattered stores ; therefore, in themselves, 
they bring no conviction of truth. The successive is never the in- 
clusive and penetrative. This discursive Thought first attains 
organic unity in the immanent development of the Notion ; hence 
it arises that these same proofs, seen in the light of speculative 
philosophy, really produce Conviction. This speculative light 
radiates from the elevation of Being (in whose sphere the three 



